a day. Why should I ? I dislike the streets, and my
flat is a pleasant one. I have a few books, a couple of
goodish pictures and a piano with volumes of music. I
like to go to an occasional concert or theatre. I see no
reason why I should sacrifice my life to my livelihood.
Men ask me occasionally whether I am happy, I
wonder how many people are. I realize that I have no
more right to complain of masculine coarseness than the
shopgirl to bemoan that customers will pester her with
buying things. It is part of the job I have chosen. But
I don't think it is such an unfair complaint that my
calling seems to cut me oflf from almost every kind of
disinterested friendship. I don't suppose a doctor is
expected, out of his surgery, to give free medical advice
to his acquaintances. When he has put down his
stethoscope, I imagine, he sheds his profession and be-
comes a man. The prostitute, in the eyes of the ordinary
male, never sheds her profession. For her, he believes
firmly, there should be no off-duty hours. He pursues
her, in season and out of season, with his needs, as his
women do with their contempt. So my friends to-day
can be counted on the fingers of one hand.
And then I regret that I was born and came on the
streets in the age when I did. There is a tag, I believe,
about the prostitute defending the virtue of the middle-
class man's sister. That was true once, thirty years ago,
and then were the high days of prostitution. The street-
* walker's client was thf normal man who had yet to per-
suade his friend's sister that his intentions were honour-
able. To-day, with honourable intentions at a discount
everywhere, my pick-ups are the rejects, the neurotics,